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CLYMERS 


"All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own   Plant"    * 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 

4* 

B  1  T  Z  E  R 

Dry  Cleaning  and 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S 

♦ 

Dye   Works 

LARGEST  STORE 

Plant                                     Store 

The    National   Agricultural 

•j. 

Phone  4 125                          Phone  4248 

College  is  one  of  its  patrons 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 

RALPH   E.   MYERS 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

PHONE  21  1 

Creamery  and  Dairy 
EQUIPMENT   and   SUPPLIES 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Metro  Greenhouses  Are  Superior! 

WEISBARD'S  DRUG  STORE 

For    over    75    years    Metropolitan 
greenhouses    have    been    famous    for 
their      ruggedness,      durability      and 
dependability. 

* 

•J* 

Prescription    Drug   Store 
Since  1874 

Main   and   State   Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Corsages  —  Cut  Flowers 

SANDY   RIDGE 
FLOWER  SHOP 

TELEPHONE  4169 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


HAMBURG 
BROOM  WORKS 

Manufacturers   of   Quality 

BROOMS 

for   Nearly  a   Half  Century 


Write   us  for  prices  on   House,   Mill, 
Factory,   Toy,   and  Whisk    Brooms 


HAMBURG,    PA. 


Make  Metro  your  standard  of  com- 
parison! 

METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE 
Mill  Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Industrial    Soaps — Chemicals 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33    N.   Twelfth   St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Compliments  of 

WILLIAM 

HOBENSACK'S 

SONS 

— <>— 


Ivyland,  Pa. 


THE  CAR  OF  THE  YEAR! 

The  Entirely 

NEW   1949   FORD 

Your  inspection  of  this  sensational  product  is  cordially  extended  to  you. 

J.  J.  CONROY 

Authorized  Dealer  Since    1919 
WEST  STATE  STREET  DOYLESTOWN,    PENNSYLVANIA 


SITNEK   FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

SUITE  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


SERVICE 

ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40   YEARS   EXPERIENCE" 


ERECTIONS 


A.   J.   NICHOLAS 


2908-10  W.  Fletcher  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  32,    PA. 
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MEININGERS 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone:     Doylestown   5624 


Plumbing 

Stoker  Equipment 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rufe  Estate 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric 
Oil    Equipment 

Hot   Point   Electric    Ranges 
Deep   Freeze   Refrigeration 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING    Farm    Machines 
INTERNATIONAL   Motor   Trucks  OLDSMOBILE   Cars 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN   AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

PHONE  231  Established   1851  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Parker  and  Sheaffer   Fountain  Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


WB&E 


QUALITY 

SINCE 
1885 


Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 

Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


Williams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


M.  Buten  &  Sons 

Paints 

and 
Glass 

5619  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


Eighth   and   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,    Glass, 

House  Furnishings    Goods 

and  Seeds 

Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4053 


Compliments  of 

MONTGOMERY 

WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 

Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 

J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 

1315  Cherry  St.  Phila., 
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at   PEARLMAN'S 

you'll   find 
FAMOUS    NAMES 

Bendix  R.C.A.  Victor 

Kelvinaror  Magnavox 

American  Stromberg 


Kitchens 


Carlson 


Complete  stock  of  records 
of  all  makes 


34  S.  Main  St. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


1  5  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 


Mouth 


S^llOj} 


Everything  for  the 
College  Student 

West  State  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 


Home  of  Quality  Food 


STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 
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HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK   BAR 

ROUTE   202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 
of  College  Entrance 


Rhode's  Radio  Service 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
Sales  and  Service 

Registered    Radio   Service   Engineers 

No.  5  WEST  OAKLAND  AVE. 
Phone:    5106  Doylestown,   Pa. 


The  Place  to  Go 
for  your 

Haircuts  and   Shaves 

H.  C.  NELSON 

Tonsorialist 

17  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks    County's 
Most   Beautiful  Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2:15;  Saturday  at  1:30 


EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 


SAT.    EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &  10  p.m. 


The    Beckoning    Stream 

By  Carl  F.  Leutner  '52 

Slowly  the  earth  grows  warm  and 
green,  a  clean  earthy  scent  fills  the  air, 
and  returning  birds  are  seen:  yes,  spring 
is  gradually  making  its  appearance. 
With  the  return  of  spring,  a  desire  to 
be  out  in  the  waters  of  a  stream  is  felt 
by  all  trout  fishing  enthusiasts. 

Hidden  in  the  depths  of  our  forests 
lie  the  many  streams  that  are  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  trout  fisherman.  Each 
angler  has  his  own  "dream  stream,"  so 
to  speak,  and  looks  upon  it  as  something 
truly  wonderful.  It  means  many  things 
to  him  and  provides  him  with  numer- 
ous forms  of  enjoyment.  The  very 
thought  of  being  in  the  waters  of  the 
stream  fishing  for  the  elusive  trout  in- 
stills within  him  a  clean  feeling  that 
only  Mother  Nature  can  provide.  These 
are  the  thoughts  of  the  many  "Isaac 
Waltonites"  throughout  our  country, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  spring. 

We  can  classify  our  fishermen  into 
approximately  three  groups.  There  are 
those  who  particularly  enjoy  the  small 
babbling  brook  with  its  moss  covered 
bottom  and  small  eddies  and  pools.  A 
brook  such  as  this  offers  an  excellent 
home  to  the  brook  and  rainbow  trout. 
The  presence  of  large  boulders  and 
moss-covered  logs  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  stream  and  afford  hazards  that  test 
the  mettle  of  the  anglers. 

Secondly,  there  is  that  group  that 
longs  for  the  fast  swirling  waters  of 
roaring  streams  swollen  by  an  abundance 
of  rain  and  the  late  melting  of  snow. 
The  spray  of  foam  and  the  thunderous 
roar  of  rushing  water  endears  this  type 
of  stream  to  the  angler's  heart. 

The  streams  so  far  discussed  are  those 
tucked  away  in  the  wilds  of  nature. 
However,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
leisurely  flowing  streams  of  suburban 
areas  frequented  by  city  dwellers.  To 
these  men  this  gentle,  easy  flowing  body 
of  water  provides  a  great  source  of  re- 
laxation and  offers  a  definite  change 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  city  life. 

These  are  the  streams  of  our  nation:  a 
playground  for  the  outdoor  lovers  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  definite  factor  in  fostering 
brotherhood  and  a  feeling  of  clean  living. 


Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


Be  Sure  To  Attend 

N.  A.  C.'s  FIRST 

JUNIOR    PROM 

April    22nd 
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Don't  Wait! 

This  editorial  is  directed  primarily  CO 
the  juniors  and  sophomores,  but  it  won't 
do  the  freshmen  any  harm  to  read  it 
also. 

This  is  the  time  to  begin  looking  for 
that  summer  practice  job.  Don't  let  it 
go  till  the  last  few  weeks  of  your  spring 
term.  The  Gleaner  staff  has  decided 
to  help  those  who  may  have  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  jobs  in  their  desired 
held.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  GLEANER 
we  will  publish  a  list  of  possible  places 
to  apply  to  for  jobs.  In  the  meantime 
our  advice  to  you  is  determine  the  area 
where  you  wish  to  find  employment, 
what  kind  of  wages  you  want,  and  the 
field  in  which  you  desire  employment. 
See  the  head  of  your  particular  depart- 
ment for  advice. 

If  you  can  spare  a  few  cents,  we  would 
advise  you  to  put  an  ad  in  the  trade 
magazine  or  journal  of  your  field  of 
specialization.  Advertising  pays;  you 
may  get  quite  a  few  answers  and  will 
have  the  choice  of  selecting  the  job  you 
want.  Another  source  for  the  sopho- 
mores might  be  to  see  the  juniors  in 
their  field  who  worked  last  summer. 
They  mighr  have  some  good  leads. 

Berween  now  and  the  next  issue,  if  we 
have  any  specific  job  openings  we  will 
post  them  immediately  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

We're  Behind  You,  Coach   Bezdek 

Staff  members  have  been  reporting 
back  on  the  various  inrerviews  they  have 
had  with  Mr.  Hugo  Bezdek  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Miller.  Their  cooperarion  has 
been  exceptionally  good.  We,  rhe 
Gleaner  staff,  will  give  them  all  the 
support  and  publicity  that  is  deserving 
of  men  who  are  going  to  play  a  major 
role  in  college  activities. 
*      #      # 

There's  An  Opening  for  You 

The  Gleaner  can  use  more  men  on 
the  sraff.  If  it  were  possible,  we  would 
send  out  personal  invitations  to  every 
student  registered  at  school,  bur  of 
course  we  can't.  When  we  post  a  notice 
about  a  meeting  of  the  Gleaner  or 
announce  it  at  meals  we  hope  you  con- 
sider it  a  personal  invitation.  How  about 
attending  our  next  meeting?  In  the  last 
month  we  have  acquired  a  few  new 
members.  We  are  sure  there  are  more 
men  of  N.A.C.  who  can  find  something 
of  interest  to  do  on  the  GLEANER.  How 
About  Letting  Us  Know?  Let's  Not 
Forget  —  It's  Your  Publication. 


STORY  BEHIND  OFFICIAL  COLLEGE  SEAL 


BY  MORTON  BALLIN  '50 


Quite  a  bit  of  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  since  that  summer  day  in  1946 
when  the  new  student  body  of  this 
school  numbered  approximately  eighty 
men.  Many  things  have  happened  to 
make  the  old  place  look  as  if  a  miracle 
has  been  brought  about.  Buildings  that 
at  one  time  served  as  dormitories  are 
now  laboratories  boasting  the  latest  in 
chemical  and  biological  equipment. 

The  student  body  which  during  the 
war  was  depleted  to  a  pitiful  few,  now 
numbers  over  200.  Our  dairy  herd  has 
continued  in  its  improvement.  The 
poultry  department  has  come  a  long  way 
from  its  status  in  earlier  days.  Our 
orchards  have  been  kept  up  to  date  and 
numerous  additions  and  improvements 
made. 

This  past  summer,  a  large  portion  of 
our  land  brought  forth  bumper  crops  of 
vegetables  of  almost  every  description. 
All  this,  of  course,  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  expert  supervision. 
These  developments  have  contributed  in 
a  large  part  to  our  present  status  as  a 
college. 

Yes,  we  entered  the  National  Farm 
School  in  1946,  attended  the  National 
Farm  School  and  Junior  College  in  1947, 
and  we  shall  receive  our  degrees  from 
the  National  Agricultural  College  in 
1950.  Did  someone  say  something  about 
a  "century  of  progress?"  See  what  we 
did  in  only  three  years!  We  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud. 

New   College   Seal    Needed 

1950,  the  year  in  which  the  first  class 
of  the  new  college  graduates  is  drawing 
closer,  and  as  was  brought  out  in  a 
recent  class  meeting,  graduation  plans 
must  be  initiated.  These  plans  also  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  class  rings.  We 
all  decided  that  this  was  a  good  idea,  but 
what  to  put  on  them  in  the  way  of  a 
design  was  a  problem.  Suddenly  we 
realized  that  a  new  and  more  appropriate 
college  seal  was  needed.  (The  official 
seal  of  the  college  usually  appears  on  the 
class  ring. )  Immediately  a  contest  was 
inaugurated  to  select  a  student-created 
college  seal. 

The  results  were  spontaneous.  Many 
suggested  seals  were  submitted.  A  com- 
bination   of    two    of    the    designs    was 


finally  decided  upon  by  the  student  body 
as  their  favorite.  This  composite  seal 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  board  of  directors  who 
voted  to  adopt  it  as  the  official  college 
seal.  The  seal  appears  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine.  (This  seal  is  actually  a 
combination  of  two  seals.  The  shield  or 
body  of  the  insignia  was  devised  by 
Morton  Ballin  '50  and  the  ribbon  border 
was  taken  from  an  emblem  made  by 
Marty  Lynn  '52.) 

Description   of    Parts 

The  new  college  seal  attempts  to  be 
representative  of  all  that  N.A.C.  stands 
for.  The  effect  of  a  shield  is  brought 
about  by  the  combination  of  an  open 
book  above  a  spade,  symbolizing  the 
unity  of  practical  and  theoretical  train- 
ing which  is  probably  the  outstanding 
factor  in  making  this  college  a  truly 
"unique  institution."  On  the  pages  of 
the  book  we  see  the  plow  and  the  micro- 
scope. 

Our  college  follows  the  belief  that 
the  modern  agriculturist  can  no  longer 
be   just   a   plow   jockey   with   a   strong 


back  and  a  weak  mind.  He  must  be  a 
scientist  as  well  as  a  practical  man  of 
the  soil  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  way 
of  life.  Superimposed  upon  the  spade 
is  the  horn  of  plenty,  which  represents 
the  ideas  that  agriculture  is  the  basis 
of  human  existence  on  earth  and  that  the 
student  is  preparing  to  produce  com- 
modities which  will  make  life  a  more 
satisfying  experience,  not  only  for  his 
fellow  man  but  for  himself  as  well. 

Stemming  from  the  midst  of  idealism, 
signified  by  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  join- 
ing all  parts  of  the  seal  together,  is  the 
torch  of  knowledge  with  the  words 
VIR  VITA  TERRA  formed  in  a 
semi-circle  meaning  "Life  Comes  From 
the  Soil."  The  encircling  ribbon  gives 
the  new  name  of  the  college  and  the 
date  of  the  original  charter  of  the 
National  Farm  School. 

We  have  tried  to  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  parts  of  the  new 
official  seal  of  N.A.C.  in  order  to  give  a 
better  understanding  of  the  insignia 
and  to  bring  forth  the  ideals  which  the 
average  student  believes  this  college 
wishes  to  perpetuate. 


Fifty  Dollars  in  Cash  Prizes  Offered 

By  Nathan  Sandler  '50 


Through  the  sponsorship  and  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Goldhaft,  of  the  Vine- 
land  Poultry  Laboratories,  the  N.A.C. 
Poultry  Science  Club  wishes  to  extend 
a  very  worthy  offer  of  fifty  dollars  which 
is  to  be  divided  into  a  S25  first  prize, 
S 15  second  prize,  and  $10  third  prize 
to  the  registered  students  of  the  college 
who  write  the  three  best  essays  entitled, 
"The  Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases 
through  Sanitation  and  Vaccination." 

The  essay,  which  must  not  contain 
more  than  2,000  words,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Poultry  Club  by  midnight 
on  April  25,  1949.  The  winners  will 
be  announced  on  May  5,  1949- 

There  will  be  three  competent  men 
in  the  poultry  field  who  will  act  as 
judges  for  the  contest.  In  order  to 
facilitate  judging,  it  is  requested  that 
each  contestant  submit  three  copies  of 
his  essay. 
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The  club  sincerely  hopes  that  all  stu- 
dents of  the  college  will  take  advantage 
of  this  generous  offer  and  participate 
in  the  contest  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Below  we  reprint  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  Professor  Lanson  by  Dr.  Gold- 
haft: 

Dear  Dr.  Lanson: 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  January  8th.  If  you  will  let  me 
know  a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of 
when  you  expect  to  award  the  prize,  I 
may  be  able  to  arrange  my  schedule  so 
as  to  be  present. 

However,  if  my  commitments  do  not 
allow  me  to  be  present,  you  can  con- 
vey my  best  wishes  to  the  winner. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  D.  Goldhaft,  V.M.D. 


Student  Returns  as 
Professor 

By  Carl  F.  Leutner  '52 

Little  did  David  Segal  realize  when 
he  was  a  student  at  the  National  Farm 
School  that  he  would  some  day  return 
in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher. 

Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  he  has  done. 
Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Segal  as  a 
Farm  School  graduate  in  1937,  the  Farm 
School  has  undergone  a  change  of  name, 
and  has  been  raised  in  its  scholastic 
status  to  that  of  a  college.  He  now 
takes  his  place  on  the  faculty  as  an  in- 
structor of  Agricultural  Education  in- 
cluding subjects  of  allied  fields.  Mr. 
Segal  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Agricultural  Education  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  1944  he  entered  the  armed  forces 
and  served  as  a  special  agent  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Counter-intelligence  Corps. 
He  was  discharged  in  1947  with  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant.  After  leaving 
the  service  he  entered  Temple  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  his  Master's 
degree. 

The  new  instructor  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  National  Agricultural  College 
and  believes  that  our  college  has  a  won- 
derful future.  He  thinks  that  the  cur- 
riculum offered  here  in  Agricultural 
Education  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  college  he  has  seen.  The  logic 
behind  his  reasoning  is  that  N.A.C. 
Agricultural  Education  students  receive 
full  courses  in  the  phases  of  agriculture 
rather  than  just  the  general  survey 
courses  which  most  colleges  offer. 

The  Gleaner  is  nothing  new  to  Mr. 
Segal,  since  he  himself  was  business 
manager  of  the  magazine  when  he  was 
a  student  here.  He  was  very  proud  of 
the  Gleaner  of  his  day,  and  termed  it 
as  "quite  a  magazine."  The  staff  of  the 
present  day  Gleaner  will  try  hard  not 
to  disappoint  him,  and  will  do  their 
best  to  uphold  his  opinion  of  the 
Gleaner. 

Upon  talking  to  members  of  Mr. 
Segal's  Agricultural  Education  Philoso- 
phy class,  I  discovered  that  he  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  them. 
Speaking  for  myseslf,  the  Gleaner 
staff,  and  the  entire  student  body,  I 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Segal 
and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 


DINNER  HELD  IN  HONOR  OF  PRESIDENT  WORK 


President  James  Work  addressing  those  gathered  at  the  dinner  in  his  honor  held  at  the 

Warwick   Hotel   in   Philadelphia   on   January  20.    Seated  at   the  table   from    left  to   right 

are  —  Albert  Greenfield,  Hon.  State  Senator  Shapiro,  Louis  Hirsch,  President  James  Work, 

Leon  Merz,  Mrs.  Krauskopf,  and  Mrs.   Gertsberg. 


A  formal  testimonial  dinner  in  honor 
of  James  Work,  president  of  the  Nat- 
ional Agricultural  College,  was  held  on 
January  25  at  the  Warwick  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  highlight  of  the  affair  was  the 
presentation    of    a    scroll    suitably    en- 


graved and  framed  in  silver  with  all  the 
trustees'  signatures. 

At  the  affait  §27,500  was  presented  to 
the  college  toward  the  construction  of 
the  new  dormitory.  The  check  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Work  by  Manfred 
Krauskopf,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Krauskopf,  founder  of  our   institution. 


Field  Day  to  Be  Held  at  N.  A.  C.  on  May  21 

With  the  Dairy  Society  as  sponsor,  the  first  Field  Day  ever  held 
at  the  National  Agricultural  College  will  take  place  on  May  21  on  the 
college  grounds. 

Every  phase  of  the  college's  agricultural  work  will  be  put  on  display. 
The  best  qualified  judges  for  the  many  exhibits  are  now  being  chosen. 
This  is  to  be  a  student  project  through  and  through.  Every  student  will 
participate.  The  details  are  now  being  worked  out  and  a  full  account 
will  be  published  in  the  April  Gleaner. 

EQUAL  GRADES 


A  survey  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Tennessee  discloses  that  veterans 
and  non-vetetans  on  the  campus  achieve 


and  500  non-veterans,  the  study  states: 
"Since  the  veteran  who  is  older  and  who 
has  family  responsibilities  is  doing  as 
well  as  the  younger  non-veteran  without 
dependents,   we   seem    justified    in    en- 


approximately  the  same  average  grades,      couraging  ex-servicemen  to  enter  college 
Comparing  the  grades  of  500  veterans      or  complete  their  interrupted  training." 
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By  Sam  Silver  '50 


Modern  landscape  architecture  is  a 
recent  development  which  will  continue 
to  expand,  even  more  rapidly,  in  the 
future.  Originally,  landscape  design  was 
meant  only  for  the  nobility,  and  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  luxury  by  the 
average  man.  Also,  early  landscape  work 
was  basically  formal  rather  than  prac- 
tical. 

Fortunately  these  early  landscape 
characteristics  do  not  hold  true  today. 
We  have  begun  to  realize  that  the 
greater  portion  of  today's  society,  com- 
posed of  lower  income  groups,  cannot 
and  will  not  maintain,  or  cater  to,  the 
exhibition  type  of  garden,  for  it  sees 
no  material  value  derived  from  it.  For 
such  people,  the  true  living  garden  that 
really  serves  human  needs  is  now  being 
developed. 

The    Fundamentals 

Exactly  what  characterizes  modern 
landscape  might  be  best  explained  by 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
on  which  many  esthetic,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical  problems  are  based. 

1.  Modern  Design — Modern,  as  ap- 
plied to  landscape  design,  characterizes 
the  present — the  time  in  which  we,  the 
living,  are  spending  our  lives.  We  must 
realize  that  we  are  twentieth  century 
people,  and  should  therefore  use  twen- 
tieth century  ideas  in  the  development 
of  our  living.  The  modern  concept  of 
design  is  not  to  create  for  creation's  sake 
but  rather  for  the  sake  of  practicability 
and  enjoyment. 

2.  Individuality — In  the  development 
of  modern  landscape  design,  there  can 
be  no  hard  and  fast  rules  which  must 
be  followed.  Each  development  should 
be  an  individual  one,  designed  to  meet 
our  own  personal  problems  and  needs, 
both  physical  and  emotional.  We  must 
pattern  our  design  to  our  own  mode  of 
life — life  as  we  ourselves  live  it.  A  de- 
sign developed  for  one  person,  even 
though  perfect  from  an  esthetic  point  of 
view,  may  be  of  no  value  to  you  be- 
cause it  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  your  pattern  of  activities. 

3.  Indoor-Outdoor  Unit — One  of  the 
fundamentals     which     modern     design 


strongly  advocates  is  the  indoor-outdoor 
unit.  We  must  try  to  abolish  the  old  be- 
lief that  our  activities  are  restricted  to 
the  interior  limits  of  our  architectural 
walls.  We  must  dissolve  the  sharp  line 
of  distinction  between  indoor  and  out- 
door, between  front  and  rear.  We  must 
weave  these  separate  units  into  as 
blended  a  pattern  as  a  harmonious  piece 
of  music. 

4.  Planning  the  House — In  planning 
the  house  we  often  make  the  grave  mis- 
take of  developing  the  plan  without  re- 
gard to  the  lot  on  which  the  house  is 
going  to  be  placed.  The  rule  to  follow  is 
to  fit  the  house  to  the  lot,  not  the  lot 
to  the  house.  Another  important  rule 
to  remember  in  planning  is  to  plan  the 
entire  lot  at  once.  By  so  doing,  you 
avoid  losing  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of 
space.  We  want  to  get  as  much  use  and 
pleasure  out  of  our  lot  as  possible. 
Therefore,  every  square  foot  of  it  should 
be  utilized  as  one,  smooth,  continuous 
pattern,  all  pleasant,  all  functional. 

5.  Plant  Material — Formal  vs.  Infor- 
mal— The  traditional  garden  has  been  of 
the  formal  type.  That  is,  a  garden  just 
to  be  looked  at.  The  modern  concept, 
however,  advocates  an  informal  garden, 
one  to  be  lived  in.  This  sharp  distinction 
between  formal  and  informal  exists  to 
even  a  greater  extent  between  our  house 
and  our  lot.  The  house  is  a  formal, 
geometric  structure;  the  lot  is  an  infor- 
mal, irregular  part  of  nature.  Our  job 
is  to  combine  these  two  things  into  one 
perfect  blend.  We  must  combine  man 
and  nature.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  plant  materials 
in  a  way  that  combines  common  sense 
with  imagination,  and  gives  the  home 
owner  the  most  pleasure. 

6.  Maintenance — In  developing  the 
plans  for  our  landscape  design,  we  must 
keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  the 
amount  of  maintenance  we  can  afford  to 
provide  for  our  home,  and  then  develop 
our  plans  around  these  terms.  We  can 
easily  eliminate  the  frills  and  excessive, 
confusing  masses  around  the  foundations 
and  walks,  without  destroying  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  other  plants. 


Other  Points  to  Consider 

It  is  also  important  that  in  order  to 
develop  a  proper  planting  design,  a 
number  of  essential  points  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  These  points 
have  something  to  do  with  the  general 
layout,  practical  as  well  as  esthetic,  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  home,  but  also  to 
the  other  outdoor  areas. 

1.  The  Public  Access — including  yard 
and  walk,  step  or  porch,  and  the  entry 
hall.  This  part  of  the  house  is  some- 
times the  only  part  of  the  house  visible 
to  the  public.  Taking  into  consideration 
our  own  needs,  we  may  design  this  por- 
tion to  be  no  larger  than  is  necessary  to 
look  pleasant  to  the  public  eye. 

2.  The  General  Living  Portion — in- 
cluding living,  dining,  and  rumpus 
rooms;  terraces,  patios,  and  gardens. 
This  portion  of  the  home,  even  though 
it  may  be  partially  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  primarily  for  personal  use.  This 
area  comprises  the  indoor-outdooor  unit 
of  modern  living;  therefore  we  should 
allow  as  much  space  here  as  the  design 
will  permit  us  to. 

3.  The  Private  Living  Portion — in- 
cluding bedroom,  bathroom,  sleeping 
porch,  sundeck,  or  terrace.  To  this  area 
we  should  allow  just  enough  space  to 
accommodate  our  needs. 

4.  The  Work  Space — including  kitch- 
en, laundry,  service  yard,  garage,  chil- 
dren's play  area,  vegetable  area,  etc.  The 
elements  of  this  portion,  each  one  of 
vital  importance,  should  be  given  special 
attention  with  regard  to  their  size  and 
location  relationship  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  house.  They  should  be 
efficient  in  function,  convenient,  and 
accessible. 

The  strongest  elements  of  any  design 
should  be  simplicity,  informality,  useful- 
ness, and  economy.  These  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  modern  landscape  design;  a 
style  not  static,  but  alive,  growing,  and 
developing.  It  is  a  style  which,  if  prop- 
erly executed,  will  lead  us  to  a  happier 
and  healthier  way  of  life. 


AGRICULTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  Harold  Haftel  '50 


It  seems  that  every  time  an  Aggie 
looks  around,  he  finds  a  new  field  of 
interest.  This  time  it's  agricultural  pho- 
tography.   Is  there  such  a  thing? 

Yes,  and  it  is  a  very  specialized  field. 
But  how  can  photography  be  used  in 
agriculture?  Let  us  suppose  that  you 
are  an  animal  husbandry  major.  If  you 
have  some  dairy  animals,  sheep  or  hogs 
which  you  want  to  register,  one  require- 
ment is  the  submission  of  a  picture  or 
drawing  to  differentiate  them  from  any 
other  animal  in  respect  to  color  mark- 
ings (dark  and  white  colors  only). 

Do  you  expect  to  sell  any  animals 
of  high  value?  A  picture  sometimes  can 
do  the  trick  to  make  your  advertisement 
of  greater  interest  to  the  potential  buyer. 

In  the  horticulture  fields,  the  sale  of 
produce  may  be  increased  through 
photos  of  your  products  displayed  in 
your  roadside  market,  and  sending  pic- 
tures of  fruit  packages  to  buyers  of  gift 
fruit  parcels.  And  here's  something  new 
— a  color  picture  of  an  unknown  disease 
or  insect  can  be  sent  to  your  county 
agent  for  analysis.  If  you  are  in  the 
nursery  business  you  may  have  to  pre- 
pare a  catalogue  of  your  trees  or  shrubs. 
If  you  are  a  floriculturist,  you  may  have 
the  same  problem.  By  doing  all  this 
yourself,  you  will  get  just  the  pictures 
you  want  and  the  expense  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  fee  of  a  pro- 
fessional photographer. 

Now,  how  to  get  started.  First  sup- 
ply yourself  with  one  or  two  good  books 
on  photography,  like  How  to  Make 
Good  Pictures,  by  Eastman  Kodak,  and 
subscribe  to  magazines  like  Popular  Pho- 
tography and  U.  S.  Camera. 

Of  course  you'll  need  a  camera.  An 
inexpensive  one  would  be  the  Kodak 
Vigilant,  priced  between  $26  and  $50, 
one  of  the  best  cameras  in  that  price 
range.  It  produces  sharp  photographs, 
takes  color,  and  has  a  flash  attachment. 
If  the  hobby  gets  more  interesting,  the 
miniature  press  camera  (priced  about 
SI 50  and  up)  would  be  advisable,  since 
it  has  a  ground  glass  back,  giving  better 
composition,  has  a  better  lens,  a  faster 
speed,  a  range  finder,  and  can  be  used 
for  closeups  within  six  inches  of  the 
subject. 

We  would  not  advise  a  beginner  to  do 
his  own  developing  and  printing.    The 


country  drug  store  usually  does  a  good 
job.  If  the  volume  of  work  and  the  time 
element  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  do 
your  own  developing,  a  simple  dark 
room  can  be  started  in  a  kitchen,  bath- 
room, or  closet  at  night.  Some  simple 
materials  that  are  inexpensive  and  dur- 
able would  be  a  beginner's  kit,  which 
should  consist  of  a  printing  frame, 
three  trays,  developer,  stop,  hypo, 
printing  paper  (varies  according  to  the 
type  of  work),  clips,  blotter  roll  for 
drying,  and  a  safe  light.  All  these  ma- 
terials would  probably  cost  about  §4.00. 
Well,  that's  the  beginning;  it's  up  to 
you  as  to  how  far  you'll  go.  A  camera 
is  almost  as  important  as  many  of  the 
other  implements  of  the  modern  mech- 
anized farm,  provided  it  is  used  correctly. 
A 

Mr.    Linson    Speaks 
At  Dairy  Society  Meeting 

On  Wednesday  night,  February  15, 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Linson,  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  showed  a 
movie,  and  spoke  to  those  students  and 
visitors  present  at  the  Dairy  Society 
meeting. 

The   film    entitled    "Milk    Secretion" 

was    prepared    by    the    Ralston-Purina 

Company,  and  had  as  the  narrator  Dr. 

Petersen,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
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Welcome  to  New  Students 
and  Old  Friends 

By  Don  Selak  '50 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  several  new 
faces  about  the  campus,  and  also  some 
familiar  ones  that  have  been  missing 
for  some  time.  The  latter  are  former 
N.A.C.  students  whose  college  education 
was  interrupted;  the  former  include 
students  who  are  transferring  from  other 
colleges. 

The  following  are  students  returning 
to  our  college: 

Alfred  Jaffe,  who  hails  from  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  had  his  education 
interrupted  for  one  semester.  He  is  still 
majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry.  AI, 
who  has  certainly  proved  his  worth  on 
the  football  field,  has  wasted  no  time 
getting  on  the  basketball  team  this  year. 

Ira  Moumgis  is  glad  to  be  back  at 
the  old  college  routine  again,  with  the 
"fellows."  This  New  Yorker,  majoring 
in  Dairy  Husbandry,  is  ready  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Ira  is  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable talent — just  ask  Professor  Vanka. 

Nate  Sandler,  from  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  attended  the  University  of 
Florida  last  semester.  He  is  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  a  small  college. 
Nate  is  greatly  interested  in  poultry. 

The  students  who  are  new  to  N.A.C. 
are  as  follows: 

Donald  Barnum  had  his  first  semes- 
ter at  Millersville  State  Teacher's  College. 
His  home  is  in  Alden,  Pennsylvania. 
Don,  who  plans  to  major  in  Agricultural 
Education,  is  very  much  interested  in 
photography  and  radio. 

Willis  Davidge  is  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture— as  a  vocation. 

Donald  Davidson,  a  special  student, 
has  poultry  as  his  main  agricultural 
interest. 

Also  we  are  glad  to  see  John  Force 
back  and  he  is  looking  well  despite  his 
recent  operation. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  the  rest  of 
the  student  body,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you 
leturning  and  new  students  a  hearty 
Welcome! 

sota.  Dr.  Petersen  described  the  opera- 
tion and  intricacies  of  milk  secretion  and 
managed  milking.  The  feeding  of  calves 
and  dry  stock  was  also  discussed,  por- 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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"Ox"  DeGrosa  Guest  Speaker 
of  Evening 

The  dictionary  defines  a  banquet  as  "a  great  feast"  but  that  would  be  putting  it 
mildly  when  referring  to  the  reception  given  the  Aggie  football  team  when  it  was  hon- 
ored on  the  night  of  January  21st  in  Lasker  Hall  amidst  well  wishers  consisting  of 
students,   alumni,   faculty,   and   honored   guests. 

After  devouring  a  meal  consisting  of  steak    smothered    in    mushrooms   as    the   main 
course,  everyone  relaxed  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
gram that  followed. 

President  Work  opened  the  ceremonies 
with  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  huge  gather- 
ing that  had  come  despite  the  bad  weather. 
He  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  a 
new  faculty  member,  who  would  be  head 
baseball  and  basketball  coach,  and  assistant 
football  coach  would  not  be  present  because 
of  weather  conditions  in  upstate  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Next  on  the  program  came  the  long 
awaited  announcement  of  the  new  head  foot- 
ball coach.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  Mr. 
Hugo  Bezdek,  an  old  friend  of  the  college, 
stepped  up  to  take  a  bow  in  his  new  capacity. 

Mr.  Emil,  who  had  coached  the  teams 
from  1946-48,  was  then  introduced  by  Dean 
Meyer.  A  round  of  handshakes  followed, 
after  which  Mr.  Emil  presented  a  gift  to 
Mr.  Glick,  who  ably  assisted  him  during  the 
1948  football  season. 

The  attention  of  the  gathering  then 
focused  away  from  the  speakers'  table  for 
a  few  minutes  as  the  Glee  Club  stepped  into 
the  spotlight  to  render  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  well  known  songs,  together  with  a 
new  one  written  especially  for  the  football 
team  of  N.  A.  C.  by  Sam  Silver. 

Before  the  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
introduced,  Mr.  David  Segal,  N.  F.  S.  gradu- 
ate and  captain  of  the  '37  football  team,  took 
a  bow  as  he  was  introduced  as  another  new 
faculty  member  who  would  assume  duties 
at  the  college  beginning  with  the  second 
semester. 

Mr.  Samuels,  business  administrator  of  the 
college,  then  introduced  "Ox"  DeGrosa, 
whose  many  contacts  with  the  school  include 
the  1920  N.  F.  S.  -  Atlantic  City  High  School 
football  game,  in  which  the  "Ox"  and  Mr. 
Samuels  starred  on  their  respective  teams. 
Mr.  DeGrosa  opened  his  address  by  declaring 
that  "American  football  now  belongs  to  the 
American  people." 
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Some  of  the  excerpts  from  his  speech 
were:  "Football  is  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  I  am  thrilled  tonight  to  be  able  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  coach  as 
Hugo  Bezdek.  ...  A  great  man  is  going  back 
into  action,  a  man  who  planted  the  seeds  of 
success  many  years  ago  throughout  the  foot- 
ball fields  of  the  U.  S.  Football  and  Bezdek 
are  synonymous.  No  man  in  America  knows 
football  organization  as  well  as  Hugo  Bez- 
dek. .  .  .  The  next  24  hours  will  put  N.  A.  C. 
among  the  great  football  colleges  of  the 
nation." 

The  last  phrase  was  true,  because  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Football  Banquet  all  major 
radio  stations  were  flashing  the  name  of 
Hugo  Bezdek  and  N.  A.  C.  throughout  the 
country  via  the  midnight  sports  programs. 
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Mr.  Golden  and  Football  Award  Winners.    From  left  to  right  —  Dick  Clark,  Chuck  Raskin, 
Mr.  Golden,  Pete  Kerkhoff,  and  Joe  Fulcoly.  Photo  by  Haftel 
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Mr.  Golden,  representing  the 
ing  awards: 

Outstanding  Player — Mike  Scheier 
Outstanding  Leadership — Walter  '. 
Most  Consistent  Freshman — Nicfjis 
of  '29) 

Outstanding  Blocker — Peter  Kerklf 
Outstanding  Defensive  Player — CH 
Most  Improved  Player — Joe  Fulco 
Most  Consistent  Linesman — Dick 
the  Board  of  Trustees  ) . 

The  work  of  organizing  the  awa 
made  possible  through  the  work  of  Mj« 
The  players  who  had  earned  varsi 
Jack  Reese 

Leonard  Segal,  Manager 
Ralph  Smith,  Manager 
Ed  Brophy 
Pete  Kerkhoff 

Repeats  for  varsity  letters  were: 
Dick  Clark  Paul 

Jim  Sheaffer  Walt 

Ray  Cragle  Mike 

Chuck  Raskin  Phil  ]V|i 

The  men  named  above  will  all  ) 
The  conventional  sweater  will  also  be 
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resented  by  the  classes  of  '35  and  '22) 

1 1  gins   (presented  by  the  class  of  '22) 

s  Cicchino    (presented   by   the   class 
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r  A  GREAT  slices 
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>UTSTANDING   PLAYERS 

li  Association,  presented  the  follow- 


(presented  by  the  class  of  '30) 
k  Raskin  (presented  by  Nate  Moser) 
(presented  by  Sam  Rudley ) 
lark    (presented  by  Edward  Weil  of 


»ii    and  obtaining  the  trophies  was   al 
Mi  am  Rudley. 
vaisilletters  for  the  first  time  were: 

Charles  Kehnel 

Bob  Holland 

Wally  Heitsmith 

Nick  Cicchino 


i.  imp 
I'ljigins 
a  eier 
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Norm  Rosen 

Dick  Reeves 

Joe  Fulcoly 

Lou  Serridge 
ve  the  newly  designed  varsity  letter, 
ived  by  all  new  letterwinners. 
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Miller  Takes  Over  Duties  in 
Athletic  Department  June  1 

On  February  9  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  soon 
be  a  coach  at  N.A.C.,  came  here  to  watch 
dikes  College  play  the  Aggies  in  basket- 
all,  at  which  time  we  obtained  a  personal 
iterview  with  him. 
Mr.  Miller,  who  will  be  assistant  football 
oach   to  Hugo   Bezdek,  will  also  be  head 
aseball  and  basketball  coach  when  he  takes 
ver  in  June. 
The  new  mentor  has  been  line  coaching 
Wilkes  College,  whose  team  boasts  a  six 
ad   two  record   for  last  year,   including   a 
13  victory  over  N.A.C.    He  also  was  line 
}ach  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  Barons. 
Mr.  Miller  was  on  the  all-State  basketball 
id  football  teams  in   1939  in  prep  school 
>r  Fort  Union  Military  Academy,  and  all- 
race-  in   basketball   as   a   college   freshman. 
[e  played  end  for  Hampton-Sidney  College 
)r  one  year. 


Hugo  Bezdek  Joins  Faculty  of  N.A.  C. 
as  Director  of  Athletics 

On  the  evening  of  January  21  the  official  announcement  of  the  new  director  of  athletics 
was  released  by  President  Work  during  the  football  banquet.  To  the  surprise  of  many, 
Mr.  Hugo  Bezdek  was  named  to  fill  this  position. 

Mr.  Bezdek  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  five  from  Czechoslovakia.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  earned  a  berth  on  the  football  team  in 

his  freshman  year  and  played  right  through 
his  four  year  stay  there  under  the  immortal 
Coach  Alonzo  Stagg. 

After  getting  his  diploma  in  1906  and 
taking  a  post-graduate  coaching  course  un- 
der Mr.  Stagg,  he  proved  himself  such  an 
apt  student  that  he  was  offered  a  coaching 
job  by  the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1908. 
It  was  while  there  that  he  hit  upon  rhe 
"Spinner"  play  by  accident. 

In  1914  he  took  over  coaching  duties 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  After  bring- 
ing home  a  Rose  Bowl  game  victory,  he 
next  shifted  his  activity  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates,  professional  baseball  team  of  the 
National  League,  where  he  took  over  mana- 
gerial duties  in   1917. 

Next  on  the  list  came  Penn  State  in  1919, 
where  he  became  football  coach  and  athletic 
director.  Through  his  efforts  he  again 
brought  forth  a  Rose  Bowl  team. 

Somewhere  around  this  time  he  wrote 
and  got  under  way  the  first  course  in  Amer- 
ica that  led  to  a  doctor's  degree  in  physical 
education  (at  Penn  State). 

In  1936,  after  18  years  at  Penn  State  he 
went  into  retirement  and  became  the  owner 
of  the  "White  Eagle  Farm,"  where  he  went 
into  poultry  farming. 

Now,  at  the  age  of  64  this  football  im- 
mortal has  come  out  of  retirement  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  the  N.A.C.  athletic  ac- 
tivities. 


Coach   Hugo  Bezdek 

Courtesy  of  Doy.  Intelligencer 

Entering  the  Navy  Air  Force  in  1941, 
he  served  as  a  training  cadet  until  1943, 
whereupon  he  played  pro-ball  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Eagles  for  two  years,  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  for  one  year,  and  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  for  another  year  as  an  end.  Dur- 
ing the  off  season,  he  played  pro-basketball 
with  a  team  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

: — A 

Enlightening   Fact   Found   In 
Old    Magazine 

While  rummaging  through  a  pile  of 
old  National  Geographic  magazines 
the  following  item  was  found: 

"In    one    Tarawa    tent    someone    in 
earlier  occupancy  had  chalked  the  lines: 
In  here  retire  by  fate, 
Three,  noble  and  great! 
Winter,  MEYERS,  (mispelled — 
should  be  Meyer)   and  Stella,  too. 

God,  what  a  motley  crew! 
Someone  later  has  added: 
All  the  boys 
They  now  have  went, 
11 


There's  peace  and  quiet 

In  this  here  tent!" 
Upon  further  inquiry,  we  discovered 
that  this  item  which  had  appeared  in 
the  February  '45  issue  of  NATIONAL 
Geographic  under  the  title  of  "Gilbert 
Islands  in  the  Wake  of  Battle"  which 
had  mentioned  the  name  of  Meyers, 
was  referring  to  none  other  than  Donald 
M.  Meyer,  dean  of  students  at  the 
National   Agricultural  College. 


CAMPUS  HIGHLIGHTS 


By  Jack  Greenburg  '50 


AGRONOMY 

We  have  just  learned  from  Professor 
Blackmon  that: 

Those  boys  taking  Soils  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  running  extensive 
soil  tests  on  all  the  fields  of  the  college 
farms.  They  will  test  for  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  and  also  for  pH. 
Those  who  have  farms  will  be  given  the 
chance  to  bring  their  own  soil  samples 
and  run  tests  of  them  here  at  N.A.C. 

#  #      # 

The  class  in  Grain  Judging  will 
make  a  number  of  field  trips  to  the  grain 
elevators  and  markets  in  this  area. 

#  #      # 

As  part  of  their  course  in  Soil  Con- 
servation, the  students  will  construct 
models  of  the  various  conservation  prac- 
tices such  as  terracing,  contouring,  strip- 
ping, etc.  Those  models  which  are  of 
superior  quality  will  be  enlarged  and 
exhibited  at  the  Field  Day  in  May. 

ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY 

From  Professor  Bentley  we  learn  that: 
The  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  ma- 
jors who  are  taking  Advanced  Cattle 
Judging  will  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
name  for  the  college  and  at  the  same 
time  win  some  valuable  prizes.  The  ten 
top  judges  in  this  course  will  be  chosen 
to  take  an  intensified  judging  course  and 
the  best  four  of  this  group  will  enter 
the  judging  contest  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
in  the  fall. 

HORTICULTURE 

Professor  Purmell  has  announced 
that: 

Those  freshmen  who  are  interested 
will  have  a  plot  of  approximately  1000 
square  feet  to  raise  garden  vegetables. 
They  will  be  required  to  purchase  their 
own  plants  and  "seeds,  and  will  receive 
instruction  on  the  proper  care  of  their 
gardens.  One  thing  will  be  expected  of 
them:  keeping  the  plots  in  clean,  pro- 
ductive shape.  The  produce  of  these 
gardens  will  belong  to  the  students  and 
can  be  disposed  of  as  they  see  fit. 

#  *      # 

The  department  will  conduct  a  new 
tomato  experiment  with  pot-grown 
tomato  plants.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  put  the  tomatoes  on  the 


market  when  the  price  is  high.  Plants 
will  be  started  in  5 -inch  pots  and  grown 
until  they  bloom  and  then  set  out  about 
the  same  time  that  the  normally  grown 
plants  would  be  set  in  the  field.  Some 
of  the  plants  will  be  trained  and  staked. 
A  comparative  production  trial  will  be 
run  between  staked  and  unstaked  plants. 
There  will  also  be  a  comparative  test 
run  on  the  respective  yields  of  the  pot- 
grown  and  the  field-grown  tomatoes. 

#  #      # 

Each  junior  majoring  in  Horticulture 
will  take  charge  of  one  early  vegetable 
crop  such  as  peas,  spinach,  early  cabbage, 
and  asparagus. 

#  *      # 

New  asparagus  and  rhubarb  patches 
will  be  planted  this  year.  7500  new  as- 
paragus roots,  and  1000  new  rhubarb 
roots  will  be  set.  The  department  will 
also  plant  between  15  and  30  acres  of 
sweet  corn. 

R.  O.  T.  C. 

Dean  Meyer  has  announced  that: 
College  authorities  have  been  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  the  institution 
of  an  R.O.T.C.  program  at  N.A.C.  Our 
facilities  were  very  highly  recommended 
by  army  authorities  during  the  recent 
tour  of  the  campus.  This  bit  of  informa- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to 
those  students  who  were  concerned  over 
the  possibility  of  their  college  education 
being  interrupted  by  army  service. 

POULTRY 

We  have  it  straight  from  Professor 
Lanson  that: 

The  boys  enrolled  in  the  Poultry 
Disease  course  will  assist  in  the  vac- 
cination of  growing  stock  for  fowl  pox, 
laryngotracheitis,  and  Newcastle  diseases. 
They  will  also  use  some  of  the  latest 
drugs  such  as  sulfaquinoxaline,  for  the 
control  of  coccidiosis.  Observations  will 
be  made  for  other  diseases,  and  if  neces- 
sary, proper  steps  will  be  taken. 

#  #      # 

The  development  of  the  poultry  lab- 
oratory is  well  under  way.  There  are 
still  many  improvements  to  be  made, 
which  will  be  carried  out  as  time  per- 
mits. 
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A  new  management  system  is  being 
planned  for  the  rapidly  approaching 
ranging  season.  The  birds  will  be  fed 
a  pelleted  mash  in  the  morning,  and 
scratch  at  night.  This  feed  will  be 
spread  on  the  ground  by  a  lime  spreader. 
This  new  method  of  feeding  will  cut 
down  on  feed  wastes  and  labor  costs, 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
A 

Coach  Barney  Emil  Resigns 

By  Ernie  Cohen  '50 

Coach  Barney  Emil  has  resigned  from 
the  faculty,  effective  this  June,  after 
having  served  in  the  capacity  of  athletic 
director  at  the  National  Agricultural 
College  for  three  years.  In  this  period 
he  developed  teams  in  football,  basket- 
ball and  baseball. 

When  interviewed  he  said,  "N.A.C. 
has  come  a  long  way  within  the  three 
years  that  I've  been  here  and  right  along 
with  the  scholastic  improvement,  the 
teams  of  N.A.C.  have  grown.  Our  teams 
have  risen  from  nothing,  to  the  point 
where  the  football  teams  in  the  three 
seasons  that  I  was  here  compiled  a 
record  of  twelve  wins,  five  losses,  and 
two  ties.  The  undefeated  team  of  1947 
almost  received  a  bid  to  the  'Little  Rose 
Bowl.'  " 

When  Coach  Emil  came  here  three 
years  ago,  he  came  as  a  coach  who  al- 
ways had  a  winning  team;  in  leaving  he 
still  is  a  coach  of  winners. 

Coach  Emil  is  a  graduate  of  New 
Utrecht  High  School  in  New  York, 
where  he  made  All-City  in  sports.  His 
next  step  was  the  National  Farm  School, 
where  for  three  seasons  he  played  all 
sports  under  Coach  Sam  Samuels.  After 
N.F.S.  he  went  to  New  York  University, 
where  he  received  his  B.S.  After  serving 
in  the  army  and  coaching  overseas,  he 
took  over  the  reins  at  Ramsey  High 
School  in  New  Jersey,  where  his  foot- 
ball teams  won  23  out  of  25  games 
played. 

Whenever  one  evaluates  a  coach  the 
first  thing  said  is,  "Let's  look  at  the 
record."  In  six  years — three  at  Ramsey 
and  three  at  N.A.C.  Barney  Emil's  teams 
in  football  won  thirty-five,  lost  seven 
and  tied  two.  "Coach"  can  stand  on  his 
record  which  is  an  enviable  one. 

Good  luck,  Mr.  Emil. 


Exclusive: 

Coach  Bezdek  Interviewed  by  Gleaner  Reporter 

By  William  Clancey  '50 


Twas  a  cold  but  sunny  Saturday 
afternoon  when  your  reporter  strolled 
through  the  peach  orchard  headed  for 
White  Eagle  Farms  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Hugo  Bezdek,  our  new 
football  coach  and  director  of  athletics. 

My  reception  was  warm  and  friendly, 
just  as  one  would  expect  when  calling 
on  a  neighbor  in  the  country.  I  was 
escorted  into  Mr.  Bezdek's  study  where 
I  proceeded  to  ask  my  questions  con- 
cerning his  duties  at  the  N.A.C.  begin- 
ning in  March. 

Coach  Bezdek  has  always  been  a  strong 
and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  sports  for 
everyone  and  he  aims  to  pursue  such  a 
program  at  N.A.C.  Since  we  are  a 
comparatively  small  college  and  our 
facilities  are  limited,  Mr.  Bezdek  says, 
"We  must  feel  our  way,  develop  one  or 
two  seasonal  sports  for  intramural  ac- 
tivities, but  gradually  developing  in 
other  sports  according  to  demand  and 
facilities,  while  always  being  careful  to 
avoid  overdevelopment  of  any  aspect  of 
the  program." 

The  new  athletic  director  explained 
that  while  swimming  couldn't  be  very 
easily  developed  until  a  pool  is  built  on 
campus,  wrestling  is  one  sport  that  could 
bear  much  consideration  as  another 
sport  for  intercollegiate  competition  in 
the  near  future. 

The  initiative  of  the  students  them- 
selves in  organizing  the  intramural  bas- 
ketball league  received  the  praise  of 
Coach  Bezdek  and  he  indicated  that  in 
conjunction  with  either  the  Student 
Council  or  the  Varsity  Club,  his  office 
would  organize  a  softball  league  shortly. 
Coach  Bezdek  plans  to  begin  spring  foot- 
ball practice  sometime  in  March  for  a 
period  of  three  to  four  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  weather.  He  said,  "It  will  not 
interfere  with  baseball."  The  object  of 
spring  practice  is  actually  threefold.  The 
first  objective  is  to  acquaint  the  men 
with  the  T-formation  which  will  be  the 
system  employed  next  season.  Also,  it 
will  afford  the  new  coach  the  opportun- 
ity to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  men,  and  the  players  will  be  given 


a  chance  to  get  an  understanding  of 
what  will  be  expected  of  them  next  fall 
both  on  and  off  the  field.  Thirdly,  it  will 
enable  the  men  to  regain  their  physical 
condition  which  has  been  latent  after 
two  long  vacations.  Spring  and  sum- 
mer sports  should  then  take  over  the 
task. 

Mr.  Bezdek  believes  that  four  weeks 


are  required  to  get  young  men  into  good 
condition;  therefore,  fall  practice  will 
not  begin  until  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

Coach  Bezdek  added  that  on  the  field 
he  expects  top  efficiency  from  each  in- 
dividual at  all  times  but,  off  the  field, 
"Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  boys." 

Having  completed  his  interview,  your 
reporter  left  White  Eagle  Farms  with 
one  of  Mrs.  Bezdek's  freshly  made 
doughnuts  in  his  hand  and  a  warm  feel- 
ing in  his  heart  for  a  truly  great  and 
understanding  man,  one  whom  the 
N.A.C.  can  be  proud  to  call  its  coach 
and  one  to  whom  every  player  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  giving  his  whole  hearted 
support  on  the  gridiron. 


NUTRITIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
FOR  ANIMALS 


In  a  recent  communication,  Dr.  E.  I. 
Robertson,  Director  of  Nutrition  at  the 
John  W.  Eshelman  and  Sons  Feed  Com- 
pany of  Lancaster,  pointed  out  that  in 
general,  he  believes  that  students  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  developments 
and  possibilities  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  that  new  opportunities  for 
making  satisfactory  incomes  from  ag- 
ricultural production  are  arising  as  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  a  more  efficient  use 
of  labor. 

He  indicated  that  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Eastern  poultryman,  selection  of 
proper  stock,  choice  of  the  most  efficient 
feed,  and  economical  utilization  of  labor 
are  the  three  main  factors  in  preparing 
animals  for  market. 

Recent  nutritional  developments  indi- 
cate that  present  production  standards, 
which  are  satisfactory  at  this  time,  will 
be  superseded  as  new  developments  go 
into  practice.  This  is  shown  by  the 
strides  made  in  the  broiler  industry, 
where  record  gains  are  achieved  each 
year,  establishing  new  and  higher  pro- 
duction peaks  each  hatch.  The  rations, 
which  are  being  prepared  by  feed  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  country  for  broilers, 
are  constantly  being  lowered  in  fiber  and 
raised  in  energy,  as  suggested  by  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Connecticut  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station. 

Discussing  swine,  Dr.  Robertson  went 
on  to  say,  "Greater  growth  and  more 
efficient  use  of  feed  is  being  achieved  by 
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supplying  a  higher  plane  of  nutrition 
during  the  critical  periods  of  gestation 
and  early  growth.  "Furthermore,"  he 
stated,  "because  of  their  physiology, 
swine  are  closer  to  poultry  in  their  need 
for  having  all  necessary  nutrients  in  their 
ration  since  only  limited  synthesis  can 
occur  in  the  intestinal  tract." 

It  was  also  stated  that  since  rumi- 
nants synthesize  most  of  the  vitamins 
they  require,  a  worthy  feeding  practice  to 
follow  with  cattle,  is  to  insure  adequate 
quantities  of  TDN  (total  digestable 
nutrients)  to  permit  the  expression  of 
the  production  capabilities  bred  into 
them  through  years  of  breeding  prac- 
tices and  strong  culling.  However,  re- 
cent determinations  showing  the  spec- 
tacular responses  to  trace  elements  indi- 
cate that  a  ration  may  be  entirely 
complete  as  far  as  TDN  or  protein  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  and  yet  lack 
minute  traces  of  minerals  such  as  cobalt 
and  copper,  resulting  in  an  unthrifty 
condition  of  the  animals.  Consequently, 
more  and  more  feed  manufacturers  are 
including  these  trace  elements  in  their 
rations  as  an  added  safeguard  against 
a  deficiency  of  these  essential  minerals. 

Dr.  Robertson  concluded,  that  only 
if  the  farmer  has  complete  confidence 
in  the  feed  manufacturer,  and  follows 
that  manufacturer's  recommendations, 
can  he  achieve  the  proper  results  that 
he  desires. 


Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear  Speaks  at  Farm  Show 


By  Herbert  Rosenoff  '50 


A  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Crop 
Improvement  Association  held  at  the 
1949  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show 
featured  a  talk  by  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear, 
of  the  Soils  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
(  Dr.  Bear  is  the  author  of  the  text  book 
used  in  the  Soil  Fertility  course  taught 
here  last  term  by  Mr.  Blackmon. ) 

Leading  off  with  a  discussion  of  the 
population  problem  of  our  country,  Dr. 
Bear  stated  that  the  peak  number  of 
people  in  the  United  States  will  be  ap- 
proximately 185  million,  with  149  mil- 
lion by  1950.  The  reasons  for  the  con- 
stant figure  results  from  a  combination 
of  two  factors,  both  tending  to  reduce 
family  size — (  1 )  the  movement  of  farm 
people  to  the  cities  and  ( 2 )  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Crop  Rotation  and  Soil  Fertility 

Getting  closer  to  his  topic  of  "Crop 
Rotation  and  Soil  Fertility,"  Dr.  Bear 
pointed  out  that  our  land  must  be  kept 
covered  and  conditioned  if  we  want  to 
produce  higher  yields.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished through  rotation  of  crops, 
fertilizers,  sod  and  cover  crops,  contour- 
ing, and  strip  farming. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
has  extremely  large  deposits  of  phos- 
phates, more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined;  yet  we  must  still  care  for  our 
land  to  get  best  results.  Dr.  Bear  sug- 
gested substituting  a  sod  crop,  or  other 
crop  in  place  of  row  or  cultivated  crops 
wherever  possible. 

The  soil  expert  also  mentioned  that  a 
good  mulch  equals  a  sod  crop  in  lim- 
ited areas,  and  that  the  most  important 
soil  factor  is  organic  matter.  Mentioning 
that  the  best  compost  results  from  the 
plowing  under  a  good  crop,  resulting 
from  liberal  applications  of  lime  and 
fertilizer,  Dr.  Bear  said,  "The  best  way 
to  get  organic  matter  is  to  grow  it." 

In  response  to  farmers'  placing  wet 
spots  as  their  number  one  soil  problem, 
it  is  known  that  continued  cultivation 
causes  the  fine  clay  partaicles  of  the  soil 
to  move  down  to  lower  soil  horizons.  If 
the  wet  spots  occur  where  the  land  was 
previously  well  drained,  it  indicates  the 
formation  of  a  hard  pan  which  can  be 
softened  and  dissolved  by  the  application 
of  one  to  two  tons  of  gypsum  per  acre 


as  soon  at  it  works  its  way  down  through 
the  soil. 

Minor    Element    Deficiences 

A  discussion  of  the  second  most  im- 
portant problem,  minor  element  defici- 
encies, followed.  The  minor  elements 
involved  are  zinc,  molybdenum,  boron, 
manganese,  and  magnesium.  Biochemists 
at  experiment  stations  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  have  conducted,  or  are  conduct- 
ing, experiments  on  mineral  feeding 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  advantage 
to  feeding  minerals  through  the  soil  in 
crops  raised  thereon  over  the  feeding  of 
minerals  as  a  supplement.  However,  Dr. 
Bear  pointed  out  that  if  the  addition  of 
these  minor  or  rrace  elements  increased 
the  crop  yield,  then  by  all  means  they 
should  be  fed  through  the  soil.  By  add- 
ing boron  as  borax  at  20-25  pounds  per 
acre  for  alfalfa,  12%  of  the  soils  of  New 
Jersey  that  are  definitely  boron  deficient 
will  produce  more  efficiently,  and  the 
addition  of  40  pounds  of  magnesium 
oxide  per  acre  to  soils  in  South  Jersey 
that  are  extremely  Mg  deficient  will  also 
restore  productivity.  Some  states  have 
asked  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  add  5 
pounds  of  borax  to  every  ton  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  role  of  molybdenum  has 
also  been  determined  by  experimenta- 
tion, as  being  connected  with  nitrogen 
fixation.  However,  the  supply  of  Mo  is 
more  abundant  as  one  travels  further 
west,  or  where  the  pH  is  high  either 
naturally  or  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  lime. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Bear  said  that  in 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  higher 
production,  the  crops  must  be  fitted  to 
the  soil,  not  the  soil  to  the  crops,  and 
sound  soil  conservation  practices  must 
be  followed. 

In  starting  a  soil  improvement  pro- 
gram, the  farmer  must  consolidate  re- 
search information  with  the  practices  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  immediate  area, 
then  incorporate  the  suggestions  of 
commercial  growers,  and  he  will  get  top- 
notch  results.  It  is  only  by  applying  the 
best  methods  consistently  year  after 
year  that  the  soil  will  be  improved  con- 
tinually to  the  extent  that  the  presence  of 
disease  in  the  soil  will  be  reduced,  and 
consequently  economic  troubles  will  also 
be  lessened. 
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N.A.C.    CORN   YIELD 
106.47  BU.  PER  ACRE 

By  Danny  Bugeslov  '5 1 

Last  fall,  as  in  the  last  several  seasons, 
the  Agronomy  Department  conducted 
the  DeKalb  test  to  determine  the  yield 
of  corn  per  acre.  The  tests  were  carried 
out  on  the  contour  strips  of  Featherbed 
Hill.  Corn  was  grown  on  these  newly 
established  strips  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive season. 

The  tests  were  performed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  DeKalb  Corn  Associa- 
tion. The  hybrid  variety  used  was  De- 
Kalb 850,  noted  for  its  long  growing 
season  (approximately  125  days).  The 
seedbed  was  plowed  at  a  depth  of  8-9 
inches,  and  fertilized  with  3-12-16  at 
the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre.  Seeding 
was  slightly  heavier  than  usual,  yielding 
16,000  plants  per  acre,  9Vz  inches  apart 
in  40  inch  rows.  The  weeds  were  not 
abundant  and  required  only  three  culti- 
vations during  the  entire  season. 

Husking  was  not  carried  out  in  the 
entire  tested  area,  which  consisted  of 
five  acres,  but  only  in  sample  plots  from 
which  the  entire  yield  was  easily  com- 
puted. These  sample  plots  were  87  feet 
in  length  and  two  rows  in  width. 

A  composite  plot  was  taken  from  the 
five  plots  and  shelled.  At  the  State  Col- 
lege, it  was  dehydrated  to  a  moisture 
content  of  12%.  The  total  yield  per 
acre  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard  weight  of  corn  ( 1  bushel  equals 
56  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  at  12%  moisture ) . 

The  yield  was  106.47  bushels  per 
acre.  The  highest  for  Bucks  County 
last  fall  was  about  107  bushels. 


Birthday    Services    Held    Jan- 
uary 20th  for  Dr.  Joseph 
Krauskopf 

On  the  night  of  January  20 
services  were  held  in  the  chapel 
in  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Founder  of  the  college, 
Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf. 

The  services  were  attended  by 
students,  faculty,  Mrs.  Krauskopf, 
and  members  of  Dr.  Krauskopf's 
family. 

The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rabbi  Friedman,  of  Philadelphia. 


s< 
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By  Sam  Silver  '50 

Sweetheart    Dance: 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1949,  Lasker  Hall  was  the  setting 
for  the  N.A.C.  Sweetheart  Dance,  spon- 
sored by  the  freshman  class  of  '52.  The 
dining  room,  stripped  of  all  its  custom- 
ary four-legged  furnishings,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  handsome  ballroom  in  all 
its  glory  and  splendor.  Simple,  but  very 
effective  decorations,  dimmed  lights,  and 
soft  strains  of  enchanting  music  set  the 
romantic  background  most  apppropri- 
ately  in  carrying  out  the  theme  of  the 
dance.  Approximately  eighty  couples 
danced  to  the  music  of  Bob  Scammell 
and  his  orchestra. 

Many  familiar  faces  were  noticed 
among  the  fairer  sex,  proving  that  our 
fellows  have  other  serious  interests  be- 
sides agriculture.  The  men  having  dates 
from  Beaver  College  seemed  rather  well 
pleased,  too.  You  never  can  tell  who 
you're  liable  to  meet  on  a  blind  date, 
can  you,  Dean  Meyer?  From  the  looks  of 
the  gleam  in  some  of  the  couples'  eyes, 
I  know  that  the  name  of  the  dance  meant 
more  to  them  than  just  a  title.  Ah,  it 
must  be  wonderful  to  be  in  love. 

Owing  to  all  the  hard  work  of  Carl 
and  Marty  Lynn,  Allen  Harris,  Howard 
Levy,  Henry  Kaltenthaler  and  the  other 
members  of  the  various  committees,  the 
dance  was  a  great  success,  offering  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  for  all  those 
who  were  present. 

A 

Stork  Visits  N.  A.  C: 

Heartiest  congratulations  are  here  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Emil  on 
the  arrival  of  their  second  son,  Gerald 
Raymond.  The  big  fellow,  who  weighed 
8  lbs.  5  oz.,  came  as  a  Valentine  gift  to 
his  parents  on  Monday,  February  14,  at 
7:30  p.m.  Both  mother  and  son  are 
progressing  very  nicely. 

Horticulture    Society    Plans 
Big   Spring    Program 

The  Horticulture  Society  has  great 
plans  for  the  spring  term  which  includes: 
The  Philadelphia  Flower  Show — second 
week  in  March,  New  York  Week-end 
Trip  with  visits  to  the  Bronx  Botanical 
Gardens  and  the  Boyce  Thompson  Insti- 
tute of  Plant  Research  on  May  7-8,  and 
a  very  special  exhibit  in  the  Farm  Ma- 
chinery Building  during  the  Livestock 
Exhibition  Show  on  May  21. 


JOS.  H.  KERSHNER 

Pharmacist 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

HISTAND    BROS. 

Roofing  Contractors 
DOYLESTOWN  4121 
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SHOP  AT 

SEARS' 

AND  SAVE 

DOYLESTOWN 

TRUST 

CO. 


!    Buy  your 

FURNITURE 

I  at 

j  SHEETZ'S 

]  DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

I     "Bucks  County's  Furniture  Institutior 
Since    1878" 


BUCKS  COUNTY 
INN 

Doylestown,    Pa. 


J     Phone  5111    or  5561 

j  EDWARD  M.  HAPP 

I  General  Contractor 

I  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

j  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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Compliments  of 

E.  W.  YORKE,  JR. 

District  Sales  Manager 
COAL  HILL  MINING  CO.  OF  PHILA. 


Coal  Hill  Mining  Co. 
of  Philadelphia 

(Incorporated) 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building 
PHILADELPHIA   7,    PA. 


Victor  V.  Clad  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Food   Service    Equipment 

CHINA  GLASS 

SILVERWARE 
COOKING   UTENSILS 

PEnnypacker   5-9396 

17-1  19-121   S.  Eleventh  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


—  ^Arlumni    f  lewd   — 


The  football  banquet  that  was  held 
at  the  college  had  a  large  representation 
of  our  alumni.  We  students  don't  know 
all  of  you,  but  we  were  able  to  pick  out 
from  the  crowd  the  following  alumni 
who  were  in  attendance:  President  Sam 
Golden,  Sam  Rudley,  Charles  Silver, 
Benjamin  Goldberg,  David  Aukburg, 
Andren  Strang,  Roz  Triol,  Alex  Burchek, 
Charles  Goldman,  and  Morris  Plevin. 

Of  course,  the  trophies  and  awards 
presented  by  the  alumni  were  really  ap- 
preciated by  the  receivers;  without  these 
gifts  from  you,  these  banquets  wouldn't 
be  the  same. 

*  #      # 

The  Gleaner  is  starting  a  campaign 
to  obtain  jobs  for  the  summer  for  the 
sophomores  and  juniors.  We  would  ap- 
preciate some  alumni  aid  in  this.  If  you 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  a  job  in  the 
agricultural  or  allied  fields  for  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  this  summer  starting 
around  June  10  and  running  into  the 
first  or  second  week  in  September  we 
hope  you  will  contact  the  GLEANER.  The 
juniors  and  sophomores  must  obtain 
summer  work  in  agricultural  positions  in 
their  field  of  major  concentration,  in 
order  to  satisfy  one  of  the  requirements 
for  graduation. 

*  *      # 

David  Segal,  captain  and  quarterback 
of  the  '37  football  team,  has  joined  the 
college  faculty  here  as  he  takes  over 
duties  in  the  agricultural  education  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groman  '30  spent  an 
enjoyable  vacation  in  Florida. 

Charles  Goodman  '31  also  has  rejoined 
his  alma  mater  as  manager  of  the  poul- 
try plant. 

*  *      # 

We  received  a  letter  from  Irwin  Stenn 
'29  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Chapter. 
He  writes  about  the  January  30  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  at  which  time  President 
Work  discussed  some  of  the  activities 
taking  place  here  at  school  since  we 
became  a  college.  Additional  remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Sam  Golden.  At  this 
meeting  Sid  Goldberg  '31  boosted  the 
Gleaner  and  passed  around  several 
copies.  He  sent  us  a  number  of  subscrip- 
tions and  feels  that  more  will  be  coming 
in  soon  from  the  New  York  Chapter. 
During  the  meeting,  drives  were  started 


among  several  class  groups  to  raise 
money  for  the  new  Alumni  Memorial 
Hall. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Rothman,  for- 
merly of  the  N.F.S.  faculty,  entertained 
a  few  alumni  at  their  home  on  Thursday 
night,  February  10.  Seymour  Freed  '44, 
Herman  Wilensky  '42,  Rudy  Lowen- 
stein  '42,  Hal  Brauer  '42,  Louie  Golden- 
berg  '44,  Hal  Schoenberg  and  wife  '41, 
and  Arthur  Pikeris,  '41  were  present. 
A  swell  time  was  had  by  all,  reminiscing 
about  good  old  N.F.S.  days.  All  these 
boys  ( except  Lowenstein )  are  now 
students  at  Rutgers. — Courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Rothman. 


ATTENTION,  ALL  ALUMNI 

The    Greatest    Undertaking    by 

the  Alumni   Ever 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  as  Alumni  to  "put 
it  over,"  and  we  are  sure  we  can  do  just 
that.  If  we  ever  had  and  held  a  spark 
of  love  and  devotion  to  our  alma  mater 
now  is  the  time  to  come  to  its  aid  and 
this  aid  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else. . . .  Through  our  own  Jimmie  Work. 
President  of  the  National  Agricultural 
College,  we  learn  that  the  college  could 
have  had  a  few  hundred  more  students 
if  there  was  sufficient  room  in  which  to 
house  them.  Result: — they  had  to  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space.  .  .  .  All 
alumni  will  receive  literature  informing 
them  as  to  just  what  is  to  be  done  to- 
ward raising  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  dormitory  to  house  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  students.  This  build- 
ing is  to  be  known  as  The  Alumni 
Memorial  Hall  and  what  more  fit- 
ting memorial  can  be  erected  at  our 
alma  mater?  Are  you  interested?  .  .  . 
We  ask  you — one  and  all — to  get  behind 
this  effort  and  help  us  put  it  over  as  it 
should  be  done.  Think  it  over,  then 
let  your  conscience  be  your  guide  and 
subscribe  accordingly.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  friends  cannot  be 
approached  and  in  that  manner  your 
subscription  can  be  enlarged  and  our 
goal  reached  so  much  sooner.  .  .  . 

Alumni,  just  think  what  satisfaction 

and  pride  will  be  yours  when  you  visit 

the  college  and  see  300  or  more  students. 

It  is  something  to  look  forward  to  and 
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we  are  sure  that  each  alumnus  will  do 

his  share — Start  Now. 

Sam  Rudley  '08 
Editor  of  Gleanings 

#  *      # 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  held  a  sur- 
prise party  and  meeting  at  Sam  Rock- 
lin's  in  honor  of  his  35th  wedding  an- 
niversary. 

#  #      * 

Jimmie  Colton  '37  will  be  married 
on  March  19- 

#  #      # 

Carl  H.  Stause  '44,  is  Itinerant  In- 
structor for  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  Veterans 
Agricultural  Program. 

#  #      # 

Leo  Hendler  is  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

#  #      # 

Lenny  Dansky  '42,  is  at  present  com- 
pleting his  senior  year  at  Colorado  A. 
and  M.  College  majoring  in  Animal 
Nutrition. 

#  *      * 

Harold  Metzner  '33,  manager  of  the 
Dover  Dale  Dairy  Farm  at  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  missed  being  New  York  State 
1948  corn  growing  champ  by  .27  of  a 
bushel.  Below  appears  part  of  a  story 
he  wrote  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker: 

Describing  the  methods  he  used,  Mr. 
Metzner  stated  that  even  though  he 
maintains  a  neat,  orderly  farm,  his  first 
concern  is  commercialism. 

His  preferred  soil  texture  for  corn  is 
a  medium  loam,  prepared  four  to  five 
years  in  advance  by  seeding  the  land 
with  alfalfa  or  ladino  clover  seed  to  pro- 
duce a  sod  which  is  maintained  in  peak 
production  through  the  use  of  super- 
phosphate or  an  0-20-20  fertilizer.  Mr. 
Metzner  finds  that  the  legumes  furn- 
ish the  soil  with  an  abundant  source  of 
nitrogen  that  is  necessary  for  proper 
soil  formation  and  high  yielding  corn 
crops. 

The  soil  is  limed  so  as  to  produce  a 
neutral  (pH  7)  seedbed  for  the  alfalfa. 
This  provides  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  corn,  and  the  bumper  legume 
crop's  nitrogen  residue  plus  the  residues 
from  0-20-20  fertilizer  applications  sup- 
ply the  other  necessary  mineral  ele- 
ments. 

The  sod  is  plowed  in  the  fall  and  is 
dressed  with  ten  to  twelve  loads  of  ma- 
nure per  acre  during  the  winter.  The 
corn  is  grown  for  two  consecutive  years, 


the  initial  year's  stubble  being  plowed 
the  following  spring,  having  been 
heavily  manured  that  fall.  The  seedbed 
is  finely  prepared  and  the  corn  is  seeded 
nine  to  ten  inches  apart  in  thirty-six 
inch  rows.  At  seeding  time  400  lbs.  of 
a  6-12-6  fertilizer  is  applied  per  acre 
through  the  corn  planter  which  aids  in 
giving  the  corn  a  quick  start. 

About  a  week  after  planting,  when 
the  first  weeds  come  up,  but  before  the 
corn  has  broken  ground,  the  field  is 
cultivated  with  chain  harrows,  thus 
delaying  the  second  cultivation  until 
the  corn  is  about  four  inches  high.  This 
second  cultivation  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  special  fine-toothed  culti- 
vator shoes  working  close  to  the  corn, 
instead  of  shields  or  discs.  The  weeds 
are  covered  by  this  but  the  corn  is  not. 
Later  cultivations  merely  cover  the  weeds 
with  dirt,  thus  smothering  them.  When 
the  corn  is  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
high,  cultivation,  which  has  taken  place 
four  times  up  to  now  is  stopped,  and  the 
corn  is  left  to  continue  its  growth.  At 
this  stage,  the  corn  is  high  enough  to 
kill  the  weeds  by  shutting  out  large 
quantities  of  light. 

The  yield  on  the  ten  test  acres  aver- 
aged 128  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Metzner  emphasized  that  the 
corn  variety  plays  an  extremely  im- 
portant part  in  the  corn  growing  pro- 
gram. Top  yields  cannot  be  gained 
through  practice  alone,  but  the  seed 
must  have  breeding  behind  it  much  the 
same  as  purebred  cattle  or  sheep.  Of 
course,  hybrid  corn  is  used  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  growing  season  and 
climatic  factors  of  the  area. 

We  congratulate  you  on  taking  sec- 
ond place  honors,  and  best  of  luck  in 
next  year's  competition. 


The  entire  membership  of  the  New 
England  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation has  subscribed  to  the  Gleaner 
How  about  all  you  other  alumni  joining 
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Norman  William  Gourley  '42  is  now 
managing  a  Methodist  Church  Farm  on 
Puerto  Rico,  at  Vieques.   More  informa- 
tion about  him  next  issue. 
#      *      # 

We  hope  you  will  continue  sending 
in  alumni  news.  This  column  can  only 
run  through  the  aid  of  news  which 
alumni  send  in.  Our  campaign  for  new 
Gleaner  subscribers  has  not  yet  ended. 
How  About  Getting  Your  Fellow 
Alumni  to  Subscribe? 


HUSTLE  INN 

Our   Motto:    "Always  a   Good   Time" 

OPEN    EVENINGS 

Located  on  State  Cottages  Campus 

Doylestown,    Pa. 


THE   BARBER  SHOP 

State  and  Pine  Streets 
Doylestown 

Operated  by 
Ethel  Abbott  Edith  Claycomb 


Schwartz  Bros.,  Inc. 

"Established  Over  42  Years" 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 

FROM    HAND   GRENADE 
TO  A   FIRE   ENGINE 

827  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia   7,    Pennsylvania 


JEPSEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

225  West  State  Street 

Doylestown,    Pa.  Phone   4197 
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PAUL  B.  MOYER 

Auto  Electric   Parts 

and    Service 

23  AND  25  E.  OAKLAND  AVE. 

Phone   4621  Doylestown,    Pa. 


WEST 
DISINFECTING  COMPANY 

Products  for  the  Promotion 
of   Sanitation 

49th  and  Grays  Ave.,  Phila.   43,  Pa. 
SA   7-0500 


All   Kinds  of  Weather 

TAXI 

DOYLESTOWN    5434 

Compliments    of 

BARRETT 

HARDWARE 

CO. 

JAMES    BARRETT 
Doylestown,    Pennsylvania 

BELLEVUE   DINER 

"Where  Food  Attains   Perfection' 

Routes   202-309-463    Junction 
MONTGOMERYVILLE,    PA. 


For    everything    pertaining    to 

Real   Estate  and   Insurance 

see 

J.  Carroll  Molloy 

REALTOR 

DOYLESTOWN  253 


rd-etterd  to  the  (L-ditor 


Dear  Mr.  Greenblatc: 

I  appreciate  the  complimentary  copy 
of  The  Gleaner  which  you  kindly  sent 
me. 

It  recalled  a  wealth  of  memories  of 
National  Farm  School .  .  .  from  the  time 
when,  as  a  cub  reporter,  I  "covered"  the 
earliest  of  the  school's  events. 

Not  long  ago,  in  going  through  some 
of  the  letters  I  have  kept,  I  found  a 
cherished  one  from  Rabbi  Krauskopf, 
the  founder,  in  which  he  expressed 
beautifully,  as  he  could,  his  appreciation 
for  stories  I  had  written  about  the  in- 
stitution. I  have  several  of  them  in 
my  collection. 

Down  through  the  years  (I'm  one  of 
the  old  boys,  in  years)  my  friendships 
with  Farm  School  leaders  have  been 
pleasant  memories  .  .  .  and  my  admira- 
tion for  them  has  been  undimmed. 

Of  course,  these  memories  include 
my  friendship  with  your  present  able 
president,  James  Work,  under  whose 
leadership,  I  am  sure,  the  National  Agri- 
cultural College  is  bound  to  "go  places." 

Accept  my  compliments  with  respect 
to  the  excellent  issue  of  The  Gleaner. 
George  S.  Hotchkiss, 
Editor,  Doylestown  Intelligencer 

*  #      # 
Dear  Editor: 

Please  allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
and  your  staff  on  the  contents  of  your 
Gleaner.  The  layout  is  good,  and  the 
articles  are  "meaty."  The  writers  show- 
that  they  are  familiar  with  their  subject, 
and  present  their  subject  in  a  concise 
and  easily  understandable  manner.  .  .  . 
Harry  Shor  '15 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 

*  *      * 

Dear  Staff: 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  The 
Gleaner.  If  I  could  write  or  express 
myself  as  you  boys  do,  I  would  fill  this 
page  with  praise. 

In  the  December  issue,  I  noticed 
some  mistakes  you  made  regarding  Penn 
Hall.  When  I  came  to  Farm  School  in 
1917  Penn  Hall  was  quite  an  old  build- 
ing. It  was  used  as  a  dormitory  for 
Juniors  during  the  three  years  I  was  at 
Farm  School,  and  it  had  a  history  of 
only  being  used  the  same  way  before 
my  time. 

I  don't  remember  any  classrooms  in 


the  building,  only  small  rooms   barely 
large  enough  for  a  bed. 

While  I  am  at  it,  I  want  to  mention 
a  few  things  about  Walter  Groman,  my 
classmate,  that  you  failed  to  include  in 
your  January  number.  Groman  was 
President  of  his  class,  Valedictorian, 
and  played   fullback   on  a   great  team. 

I  could  tell  you  more  about  Groman 
but  you  wouldn't  believe  that  a  fellow 
could  be  so  swell. 

S.   Fine, 

Portland,  Maine 

#  #      # 

Dear  Editor: 

The  New  England  Chapter  is  happy 
to  offer  its  services  in  any  way  possible, 
to  students  or  alumni  who  are  planning 
to  settle  in  New  England.  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  us. 

Incidentally,  we  would  appreciate  a 
list  of  seniors  who  would  be  potential 
members  of  our  chapter  whom  we  could 
contact  for  next  year's  membership 
drive. 

Ira  Wechsler  '27 
New  England  Chapter 
A 

Campus    Highlights 

(continued  from  page  12) 
and  will  result  in  a  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  the  poultry  range. 

*  *      * 

The  poultry  majors  are  engaged  in 
the  study  of  117  families  of  birds. 
Through  a  specialized  breeding  program 
the  poultry  department  is  working  to- 
ward greatly  improving  the  productivity 
of  the  college  flock. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  COURSE 

Dean  Meyer  tells  us  that: 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lester 
Goldsmith,  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College,  the  adminis- 
tration is  organizing  a  course  soon  to 
be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  which 
will  eventually  lead  to  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  as  a  Highway  Safety  Instruc- 
tor. This  will  no  doubt  be  an  appropriate 
combination  for  those  students  who  plan 
to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  in  high 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. This  course  was  introduced  by  the 
Driver  Safety  Program  of  road  tests  and 
safety  seminars  given  here  last  month. 
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COLLEGE   ENROLLMENT 

Again,  the  nation's  college  and  uni- 
versity enrollment  has  climbed  to  a  new 
high.  Oscar  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, announced  that  figures  for 
nearly  all  of  the  1,800  higher-educational 
schools  in  the  United  States  show  enroll- 
ments this  fall  are  up  some  72,000  stu- 
dents over  last  year,  despite  a  drop  of 
100,000  veterans.  The  total:  2,410,000 
now,  as  compared  with  2,338,266  in 
1947. 

The  rate  of  drop-outs  is  slowing 
down;  although  there  are  fewer  fresh- 
men this  year,  over-all  figures  are  larger. 

Veteran  enrollment  has  dropped  from 
48  per  cent  of  the  total  last  year  to  42 
per  cent  now.  Men  still  outnumber 
women  three  to  one  in  these  higher 
institutions. 

At  the  present  time  the  schools  with 
the  highest  enrollment  are  these:  New 
York  University,  47,647;  University  of 
California,  43,469;  City  College  of  New 
York,  28,567;  Columbia  University, 
28,000;  and  University  of  Minnesota, 
27,243. 

A 


Mr.  Linson  Speaks 

(continued  from  page  9) 
traying  the  value  of  dry  feeds  for  calves 
in  terms  of  pounds  of  liquid  milk  saved 
and  the  early  calving  of  heifers. 

After  the  picture,  Mr.  Linson  spoke 
on  milking  machines,  describing  in 
detail  with  the  actual  machines  as  ex- 
amples, their  operation,  cleaning,  and 
general  handling,  comparing  his  com- 
pany's product  with  those  of  other  com- 
panies, also  mentioning  a  method  of 
cleaning  the  vacuum  line  to  get  maxi- 
mum vacuum  all  the  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  Mr. 
Linson  answered  questions  raised  by  the 
students,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

A 

Frost  Prevention  and  the 
Frost   Guard 

Mr.  Lewis  W.  Barton,  new  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  eastern  representative 
for  the  Evans  Products  Co.  infra-red 
ray  "Frostguard"  machine,  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  factual  lecture  on  the 
"Frostguard,"  the  new  infra-red  frost 
prevention  device  developed  by  Michi- 
gan State  College. 


1 MEN! 


BOYS!    f 


DRESS    UP 


STAN    BOWERS 

• 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 
• 


Phone  4698 


Smith's  Ice  Cream 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

"  Sold  in  our 
Athletic  Association  Store" 


'The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


W.  J.   NYCE'S 
Shoe  Store 

'The  home  of  Nice  Footwear' 
X-RAY    FITTINGS 

West  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


I 

r 

•!•     1 9  N.   Main  St.  Doylestown,   Pa.     •> 


Feed  —  Grain 


Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

NYCE'S 
SUPPLY  YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 


A  Complete  Service 

DRY  CLEANING 

SHOE   REPAIRING 

HAT  RENOVATING 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

STRAND 

65-67  S.  Main  St.     Doylestown,  Pa. 
Phone:    270 


COMPLIMENTS  OF  .  .  . 

THE 

Amburgo 
COMPANY 

INC. 

The    Bankers   Security    Bldg. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA. 

Animal  Feed 
Improvement  Service 

Vitamin    and   Mineral    Concentrates 
For  the  Milling  Industry 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING 

LIVE  VIRUS 

NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 


High  -  Standard 

CHEMICALS 
Soaps — Detergents — Dish  wash 

Compounds 

Dairy  and   Food   Plant  Sanitation 

Insecticides 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
2107  W.  Erie  Ave.        Phila.  40,  Pa. 


CORTRIGHT 
COAL  COMPANY 


Bituminous  Coal 


12  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Walnut  2550 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  and   Boys' 
Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 
LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


"Jack  Greenberg,  Room   106,  your 
National  Agricultural  College  Agent" 
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